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The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe’s most 
impressive. examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 
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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he 
made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not two 
or three pencils, but an array of leads from 


6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have seen 
him take up one, then another; the B 
grades for the darkest tones, the H grades 
for the lightest. In other words Chamber- 
lain works with a full palette. If you have 
not worked in this way you have a pleasant 
surprise in store for you in the “ELDO- 
RADO pencil palette.” 
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The Master Drawing Pencil 


Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 
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Tom THOMSON 
In the Northland 


Art Association of Montreal 


The Man in a Canoe 


RAY ATHERTON 


Wrst the covered wagon has been to the 
United States, this and more the canoe 
has been to Canada—a symbol of the west- 
ward march of our civilization, a symbol of 
the spirit and the courage of a great racial 
journey. 

But the story of the canoe is infinitely 
longer than the story of the covered wagon, 
beginning among the Indians in prehistoric 
times and continuing down to our own day. 

The story of the canoe is Canada’s story, 
because Canada is a gigantic waterway, a 
complex system of lakes and rivers stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Rockies. .. . 

In the canoe’s wake the economy and the 
culture of Canada appeared. Starting from 
this walled city of Quebec, paddling up the 
St. Lawrence and a thousand other rivers, 
men in canoes have created Canada. 

There is one man in a canoe that I have 
especially in mind today—Tom Thomson. 
Of Thomson it may literally be said that he 
lived and worked and died in a canoe in 
Canada’s north country. The very waters in 
which he drowned are known as Canoe Lake. 


This is the small oil 
sketch on a wooden 
panel, size 84” x 104” 
from which Tom 
Thomson painted his 
large canvas, “In the 
Northland”’, which 
measures 404” x 442”. 
The sketch is in the 
collection of the 
National Gallery of 
Canada. 


But it is more important that he alone was 
able to express the feelings, the deep faith in 
nature, the wild, mute emotions of all the 
strong men in canoes who created this coun- 
try. It is more important that Tom Thomson 
painted Canada not only as it looked to him 
but as it must have looked to his kind of man 
from the beginning. Thomson’s importance 
as an artist has received international recog- 
nition, but his place in the history of North 
America has, I believe, not yet been truly 
seen. 

If not entirely self-taught, Thomson was 
surely self-developed. Into the last four or 
five years of his life he poured a lifetime of 
creative energy, moulding himself into an 
artist of the first rank in one great uninter- 
rupted final effort. He found help, technical 
advice, warm encouragement. He borrowed 
freely any idea which would help him get 
paint on canvas in the way he knew he must 
do it. But, when we set his work next to 
that of European painters using a similar 
technique, we see at once that he had only 
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the less important things in common with 
them. And when we place a Thomson paint- 
ing next to a similar scene executed by one 

P his close friends among the Group of 
Seven, it becomes startlingly clear how much 
he found in the northern lakes and forests 
that they could not quite find. 

The conventional phrases of art criticism 
fail us when we apply them to Thomson’s 
work, because the man’s own private splendid 
vision of the north country is so magically 
conveyed to us that we scarcely seem to care 
how he was able to do it. Over and over again 
it appears to be a triumph of pure colour— 
until the bold, unerring mastery of design 
slowly asserts itself. What we do understand 
is that only Thomson has given us this sun- 
light across high cliffs beyond brilliant yet 
mysterious water, this blaze of gold in the 
dark immense forest, this single tree against 
the evening sky of the north, eternally alone 
and yet somehow not lonely. 

Thomson, like Thoreau, lived much alone 
and yet was not lonely. In the wilderness of 
the Algonquin Park country, he was as com- 
pletely at home, as calmly content as his 
Indian predecessors. All his life he was happi- 
est when living as those predecessors had 
lived, as the voyageurs had lived. He was a 
great woodsman, a great woodsman who at 
last was able to express the emotions which 
make a man a pice, toc He was a man ina 
canoe who succeeded in explaining to us 
something of the secret of the count ie men 
in canoes, sornething of the story they never 
told through the as centuries that they 
moved silently up and down the waterways 
of our continent. 

One of Thomson’s biographers has sug- 
gested what his success meant to Canada. 

. he went up alone into the north and 
brought out the sword that cut the bonds 
of tradition in Canada,” Blodwen Davies 
wrote. “Thomson was .. . a man with the 
theme innate within him, groping about for 
seven-eighths of his life for a medium. And 
Canada, in her spiritual childhood, needed 
the graphic form of art above all others.” 

It has always seemed to me memorable that 
Thomson lost his life in the beloved waters 
of Canoe Lake in 1917 only a few short 
months after so many other Canadians had 
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Tom Thomson as sketched by Arthur Lismer 
in 1912 


given their lives thousands of miles away at 
Vimy Ridge and had by their victory proved 
their nation’s spirit to the world. 

Thomson, painting all that spring of 1917 


in Algonquin Park, feverishly 


though he knew the light would fade soon 


for him, Thomson was saying for the first 


time and for all time what those other Cana- 
dians, so far away, were dying for. 

The men in canoes, the men alone but not 
lonely, the Indians first and then the French 
and those who came later, these are the men 
who slowly, over the centuries, built Canada. 
They had something more in their hearts than 
money from furs. One of these men, named 
Thomson, has been able to tell us what they 
had in their hearts. 

Tom Thomson belongs with Walt Whit- 
man as a prophet of this continent. There 
were American canoes and American woods- 
men, too. Thomson has spoken for them as 
well, even as Whitman sang of and for all 
North Americans. 
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Tom Thomson 1877-1917 


A Tribute to a Canadian Painter 
ARTHUR LISMER, R.C.A. 


These two articles on Tom Thomson, one an extract from an address by the Honorable 
Ray Atherton, United States Ambassador to Canada, and the other by Arthur Lismer, one 
of his earliest colleagues as a painter, are printed here in 1947 as a memorial tribute, thirty 
years after his tragic death by drowning in Algonquin Park. 


ter fine tribute, which the United States 

Ambassador to Canada paid to Tom 
Thomson at the conference of the American 
Museums Association this summer, was heart- 
warming praise. Listening to it, thirty years 
after the death of Tom Thomson, | found 
that time, space and personality seemed to 
come together into sharp focus, and that for 
a brief moment the spirit of Tom Thomson 
was revealed in that conference hall. 


It is a popular pastime of the critics and 
those social commentators of today, who re- 
duce the art of a to a documentary 
“strip-tease” of life in the raw, to decry the 
nature artists of the first quarter of this 
century. Our city minds have absorbed echoes 
of other patterns, schools, movements. Our 
pre-occupation with the future and the world 
of things to come has almost broken the 
bondage of naturalism. The foreground of 


Arthur Lismer and Tom Thomson fishing in Algonquin Park, 1914 
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rock and pine, lake and mountain, and their 
colour and form no longer appeal in the same 
way to the painter. True, Thomson suffers 
from his association, in time, with the Group 
of Seven. Some there are who even view him 
as the arch-conspirator of that infamous 
coterie! 

We have absorbed internationalism rapidly. 
In a few years the tide of “one worldness” 
has crowded out the doings and the memories 
of those who set the background and the stage 
for such things to happen. Canada arrived late 
on the scene in appreciation of the beauty of 
its own setting. Something of Europeanism 
and a great deal of native intuition and 
amie | had to go into the business of 
getting a few significant landmarks established. 
There had to be beginnings and it had to be 
a Canadian who would start aesthetic curi- 
osity about wild, untamed nature and set 
about interpreting it. Thomson was a pioneer, 
but he didn’t know it. He belonged to the 
wild country, it was only the weather and 
the need for a livelihood that drove him to 
cities. So far as art was concerned he ac- 
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Tom THOMSON 


Edge of the 
Log Run 


Sketch 


Collection: 
Mrs. Alan B. Plaunt 


quired it along with his other gifts, like 
paddling a canoe in a stiff breeze, following 
a trail in the bush or swinging an axe. These 
were added unto him in the course of the 
growth of his personality. During his brief 
career as a painter he passed from the ordi- 
nary amateurish methods of the beginner to 
the stature of a mature artist with a power- 
ful technique of brushwork, design, and a 
use of colour—sensitive, vibrant and spatial. 
All of which happened in the space of five 
or six years from his early start as a painter 
in 1911 to the time of his death in July, 1917. 

To say that Thomson was impressionistic 
in technique, art nouveau in arrangement and 
pattern, modern in design, baroque, or any- 
thing else fixed by historians and _ critics, 
who love to pin labels and tags on creative 
personalities, is unimportant. If one knew 
Thomson one also realized that he knew 
nothing of such things. If he absorbed them 
it was through his deep contemplation of the 
Canadian scene, which could be all of these 
things. 

But all the overtones and the undertones, 
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Moose 
at Night 


Sketch 


National Gallery 
of Canada 


the moods and changes, the solemnity and 
spirit of what he saw and felt—these are 
in his sketches and paintings and this is 
Thomson. Jackson has it in a different degree, 
Goodridge Roberts reveals it, and there are 
others. But with Thomson it was a record 
of personality, character and integration, 
identifying the act and the impact in a co- 
ordinated and simultaneous expression. 
Thomson belongs to no group. He has no 
direct followers. He brooded and thought 
alone, seeking seclusion, finding companion- 
ship in the friendliness of things like sky- 
lines and weather. He was a dreamer who 
came to life only to set the mark of his vision 


‘on canvas and to reflect passionately the un- 


caught gleam that faded too soon for his 
sensitive nature to grasp with complete 
assurance. 

To him nature was orderly, once he had 
caught the golden thread running through 
the unbeaten forest and along the shore of 
lake and river. Rhythm of line and symphonic 
repetition of form and colour recurred again 
and again to his seeing and searching. As 
timid as a deer in the forest, he stops, looks, 
and listens with every fibre and nerve wait- 


ing for the time and place to break in with 
some creative impression of enlightenment, 
for he had to enlighten himself first. He had 
to see it clearly and all his work, in review, 
is a record of this waiting: to see the birch 
buds at springtime in Algonquin Park break 
overnight into a new order of colour, to 
watch the ice going out, the birds in north- 
ward flight, to view the saplings of silver 
poplar, the tamarack and spruce, at some 
point in their seasonal awakening or at the 
closing of another year of life. These things 
he knew, because they were as important to 
him, as they are important to all Canadians. 
For what he saw and did set the stage for 
what we know about Canada, satisfying the 
curiosity about the remote and vast hinter- 
land of the North. If art, or the painter’s 
activity, is a part of the national establish- 
ment then ‘Thomson’s contribution was 
unique and stimulating. 

He was a nature worshipper, believing 
simply in nature as a creative act and as a 
work of art, not as perfection. 

He was a philosopher, almost monastic in 
his desire for seclusion, seeking lonely spots 
of earth and finding a richer paradise. A 
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creature of depressions and ecstatic moments 
of vision and accomplishments, he was shy 
of worshippers and asked nothing but respect 
for his loneliness. He was friendly and serious. 
He knew other shy things of his world— 
things of fur and feather, flowers and ferns, 
trees and little pools. The birds chattered to 
him from the bush at eventide and awakened 
him with sweet singing outside his tent at 
dawn. Animals flittered ahead of him along 
his path, birds in the leafy arches overhead 
—they told him of the seasons and the trails. 

When such an artist sought the city, to 
work for a time in shop or factory, his ex- 
periences and dreams became reality, and out 
of such a store and because of his desire to 
share it, came his great canvases, The Jack 
Pine, West Wind, Northern River and No- 
vember—all outward manifestations that set 
the seal upon his imagination. 

His life story is well known by now, but 
his actual living presence and the contact 
with kindred souls was short. He passed like 
a wraith across the path of a few in the cities. 
He was known to simpler people in the bush, 
and he was one of them. He fled all intimate 
contacts. One day he Would be at his desk 
in the engraving shop and the next day he 
had ea ga to turn up again when the 
snow fell in Algonquin Park in November. 

One could enlarge on his reputation as a 
fisherman and guide, his careless indifference 
to money and his hibernating winter habits, 
when occasionally he came to life and charged 


a huge canvas with monumental forms of | 


rock, pine and lake. These are few, but they 
are important, like symphonic works, touch- 
ing a score of textural and rhythmic themes. 
In all his works he seemed to leave sugges- 
tions of such themes and motifs leading to 
the next effort, like an uncompleted rhythm 
finding its counterpart and repetition of 
rhythm in the following canvas. 

Thomson’s work was never completed. He 
had much to say, and each season’s work was 
started in the north country with new ideas 
of composition, light, and mood still to be 
realized in greater efforts. 

If he had lived—but who can speculate on 
this?—but a few more years, Thomson might 
have made of his painting a structure so 
compelling as to fix him for ever as a great 
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figure in the art of the world. 

Whatever happened on that summer day, 
July 8th, 1917, when Tom Thomson pushed 
his canoe into Canoe Lake, Algonquin Park, 
in Northern Ontario, will never be known. 
It was just another day in his search for 
material. Rod and line, sketch box and other 
gear of his activities were with him. But this 
day was tragedy. It was tragedy for his 
friends scattered by the events of the war 
years. It was affection that produced the 
tribute of language from J. E. H. MacDon- 
ald, who lettered the words that became the 
epitaph engraved upon the cairn erected in 
Algonquin Park to his memory. It was ad- 
miration and affection that caused J. W. 
Beatty to put the stones in place. It was the 
friendship and sympathy of Dr. J. M. Mac- 
Callum which had helped him on his way to 
his goal and it was Dr. MacCallum who made 
the collection of his paintings which are row 
in the National Gallery at Ottawa. 


Once, visiting a certain Canadian school, | 


I asked the pupils to give me the name of 
one Canadian artist. The answer came imme- 
diately Jack Pine! The integration of per- 
sonality and subject was complete. 

Thomson’s great contribution to art in 
Canada lies in the fact that he aided those 
forces which at the close of World War I 
were at work reshaping the national charac- 
ter. His revelations of a background of 
beauty and significance of form and design 
were part of the essential need to know our- 
selves in time and space as the land of a 
nation which has more than industrial and 
possessive aspirations. These are the more 
sustaining qualities of mood and colour, 
vistas of unsurpassing beauty, and a back- 
ground of ever changing pattern against 
which to set our growth in drama, song, 
story, music and architecture. 

Thomson helps us, and others in other 
lands, to know what Canada is like. From 


that point, as from his days of achievement | 


thirty years ago, we can go forward into our 
own world, at the close of another war, 
armed with something more than mere na- 
tionalism. There are new concepts of form, 
a new visual language,—new social forces 
emerging. Tom Thomson in his day opened 
new trails—we are following through. 
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The Hart House Collection 
DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


ACK in 1921, a few newspaper critics in 

Toronto were commenting unfavourably 
on the “crudity” with which members of a 
new “Group of Seven Painters” were depict- 
ing the rawer elements of Canadian landscape. 
In that same year, as this controversy moved 
towards its height, Hart House, that unique 
recreational and cultural centre for men 
students in the University of Toronto, bought 
its first painting. The choice made by the 
purchasing committee proved to be a greatly 
daring one, for it was none other than a 
canvas from one of these Group of Seven 


The Pointers. 


Tom THomMson. 


shows. This action would certainly have 
aroused a cry of scandal from the local news- 
papers, if they had only known about it at 
the time. How they would have enjoyed 
labelling the whole campus as subversive and 
radical! But today this composition, Georgian 
Bay, November, by A. Y. Jackson, seems re- 
strained enough,—to. our eyes it appears 
simply a good, sober painting of northern 
landscape. Yet, in retrospect, how remarkable 
it is that it should have been acquired for a 
university collection as early as 1921. 

This purchase, and some similar ones which 


Collection: Hart House 
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followed, of works by Lawren Harris, F. H. 
Varley, Arthur Lismer, and J. E. H. Mac- 
Donald, show how great was the discernment 
which went from the first into the making 
of this collection. No one example can 
demonstrate this better than MacDonald’s 
October Shower Gleam, which was bought 
in 1933. New paintings, have continued to be 
added regularly since, and in these later 
choices are reflected similar qualities of taste 
and judgment. We have illustrated here recent 
acquisitions of works by Jack Humphrey, 
Goodridge Roberts and Paraskeva Clark. A 
figure study by Jacques de Tonnancour, 
which has been reproduced in The Develop- 
ment of Canadian Painting, (Ryerson Press), 
also deserves mention. 


No special endowments or gifts from rich 
patrons were used in making the original 
purchases for this collection. They were fin- 
anced rather by moneys voted by the students 
themselves. Surpluses had become available 
from the annual dances staged by the House 
Committee of Hart House, and these sur- 
pluses, first voted for paintings in 1921, still 
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A. Y. JACKSON 


Georgian Bay, 
November 


Collection: 
Hart House 
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Jack HumMpHREY 
Draped Head 


Collection: Hart House 


Below: 
PARASKEVA CLARK 
In the Woods 


Collection: Hart House 


Opposite page, below: 
GoopripGe Roperts 
Portrait of a Girl 


Collection: Hart House 


Epwin Ho eate, R.C.A. Fire Ranger 


Collection: Hart House 


provide a steady source of revenue. One’s 
first reaction to this system of financing, of 
course, is to wonder how student committees, 
with their changing personnel, can have for 
so long exercised such fair and almost con- 
tinuous good judgment in their choice of 
paintings. Here and there, of course, a few 
rays te (there are one or two such 
by St. Thomas Smith and Loveroff) have 
slipped into the collection, but such minor 
failures are more than balanced by such tri- 
umphs of selection as the famous The Pointers 
by Tom Thomson. The answer is that a defi- 
nite policy guiding selection was laid down 
in the beginning and also that J. Burgon 
Bickersteth, Warden of Hart House until his 
retirement this summer, served as an active 
and guiding figure on these committees. His 
sureness of taste and the tact and enthusiasm 
with which he was able to present his point 
of view did much to keep purchasing stand- 
ards high. 

This machinery of selection, under which 
student participation is linked with senior 
supervision, continues to function under the 
new Warden, Nicholas Ignatieff. Its details 
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should perhaps briefly be outlined. There is 
first an Art Committee of Hart House, which 
has a majority of elected undergraduate repre- 
sentatives. It sponsors various art activities, 
such as sketching classes and exhibitions. Also, 
each year, it appoints a sub-committee, known 
as the Art Purchasing Committee, and on this 
sit three undergraduates, the Warden and one 
faculty representative. There is also a perma- 
nent advisory group, consisting of three Cana- 
dian painters. 


From the first, it was agreed that all works 
of art purchased must be Canadian, and that 
the picture or pictures bought each year 
should be selected as the best examples avail- 
able, regardless of artist or school. There has 
been no attempt to form a collection that is, 
in any sense, either historical or academic. 
What we have here is rather a houseful of 
fine paintings, to be looked at and lived with. 
They have been obtained through much the 
same motives as a family might acquire pic- 
tures for a home. Once bought, they become 
prized adornments on the walls of library 
and lounges and music rooms, for, each day, 
after classes or in the evening, hundreds of 
university men come to find relaxation here 
in Hart House. They may, for example, drop 
in to attend a small concert or sing-song in 
the music room. There above the piano or 
the fireplace or on the long side wall, they 
will see a variety of pictures, be attracted per- 
haps by a canvas of the northland in the 
autumn by A, J. Casson or a water colour of 
warmer climes by J. W. Morrice.* The same 
holds true for library and reading rooms. In 
one corner, will be a landscape study by 
F. H. Varley, in another two bright and 
colourful small sketches by Tom Thomson, 
or, in a larger space above some magazine 
tables, a powerfully patterned painting of 
mountains by Lawren Harris. 


There are 76 paintings in the collection 
today. How, you say, can the surplus funds 
from student dances alone have been enough 
to build up such a large collection in so short 
a time? Well, for one reason, many of the 
more important canvases, such as MacDon- 
ald’s October Shower Gleam, were bought 
long before prices for such works obtained 


*Illustrated on page 93. 
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J. E. H. MacDonatp, R.C.A. October Shower Gleam. Collection: Hart House 


their present high level. Furthermore, as in- 
terest in the collection has grown, additional 
sources of revenue have been found. Thus, a 
tradition has grown whereby the graduating 
classes at the University of Toronto donate 
sums of money to be used in the purchase of 
a painting for Hart House. Also there is now 
a special fund known as the Murray and 
Harold Wrong Memorial Trust, devoted to 
the occasional purchase of works of art. This 
endowment was given by Professor George 
M. Wrong in memory of his sons, Murray 
and Harold Wrong. 

Then, too, several times in the past when 
an exceptional picture happened to be on the 
market, and the Art Purchasing Committee 
did not have enough money immediately 


available with which to buy it, the Warden 
was able to solicit special contributions from 
wealthy friends of the House.* 

Truly, the artistic education of thousands 
of university graduates, who are now scattered 
across Canada, began in the days when they 
first thronged these halls and viewed these 
paintings. The impact of their Canadian 
flavour, of their strong visual qualities, con- 
tinues to have a marked effect upon each new 
generation of students. 

*Besides the paintings already mentioned or illus- 
trated here, one should not forget that forceful, 
Young Canadian, a large water colour by Charles 
Comfort, which appeared in Canadian Art, Vol. II, 
No. 2, and, although they are not a part of the col- 
lection proper, the murals by Will Ogilvie in the 
chapel. 
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New Murals by Canadians 


| THE past, the giving of commissions for 
mural paintings has been rare in Canada. 
But what an unreasonable situation this has 
been, for we have had many artists capable 
of accomplishing such work and there have 
always been hundreds of bare walls in the 
public rooms and halls of our office buildings, 
hotels, hospitals and other institutions that 
have cried out for added colour and signifi- 
cant decoration. Perhaps today, however, the 
trend is changing, for one notices several new 
building oe of importance in which 
fine murals are being incorporated. 


Such a commission has been given by the 
Aluminum Company of Canada to André 
Bieler of Kingston, for its giant Shipshaw 
Power House No. 2, constructed on the upper 
Saguenay River. This mural, in which the 
pageant of history will be linked to modern 
industrial activity, is being painted on alu- 


minum panels. Next spring, when the work 
nears completion, Canadian Art plans to pub- 
lish a descriptive article by Bieler on the 
progress of his work and the technique he 
has employed. 

Next in importance, come the several mural 
designs for certain sections of the fine new 
Sunnybrook Hospital constructed by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in suburban 
Toronto. 

The principal one is by Eric Aldwinckle, 
and it was paid for by subscriptions raised 
voluntarily by students of the Central Tech- 
nical School in Toronto. Aldwinckle has 
given us some valuable notes on how he went 
about tackling the job that was assigned to 
him. Presented with a recreation space, which 
is used by cetera | service men for card 
playing, chess and similar games, he found the 
proportions were unusual, for the long wall 


Opposite page: Aric Aldwinckle and assistant 
tracing outline of mural composition on wall 
by means of photographic projection. - 


Left: The same process with the Safeway 
scaffolding in use. 


Below: The mural nearing completion. 
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60 feet in length and 14 feet high, that he was 
to cover, was located in a room only 25 feet 
wide. Also any complete view of this wall 
was difficult to obtain because of two large 
obstructing pillars. The project he therefore 
decided demanded some continuous decor- 
ative scheme, yet one in which each section, 
as it appeared between the pillars, would be 
as equally satisfying to the eye as would be 
the complete composition. 

The subject he chose was derived from 
playing cards. “I brought to life”, he writes, 
“the court cards engaged in games in a 
mediaeval setting with a tapestry of coloured 
line.” His aim, he claims, was to obtain a 
= effect of sublimity with some added 

umour in the details of the mural. He also 
did a smaller, secondary composition on the 
14 foot square wall, visible in the adjoining 
lounge. Here, he adds, “I followed with a 
formal arrangement of the 22 major trumps 
of the original mediaeval pack,” and he found 
that he was able to depict with “these quaint 
symbols . . . a wealth of philosophic specu- 
lation for the most inquisitive minds”. This 
composition caters to the interest of a wide 
variety of patients, so that each man, no 
matter what his background of education or 
experience, is able to “recognize something 
familiar in the unusual symbols and enjoy 
exploring”. 


Great attention was paid to technical 
— Aldwinckle sums these up as fol- 
ows: “While working out the designs to 
scale, the wall was plastered; allowed three 
months drying; sealed with zinc sulphate; 
cotton applied with size and painted with 
three varying coats of white lead in oil, and 
a final mat of cream colour. Preparing, after 
all this time to work on the wall, I discovered 
that a door had been moved without anyone 
informing me, which meant I had to redesign 
one third of the composition. This settled, I 
had my outline for the complete composition 
photographed and these films were next cut 
into twenty-eight sections which I then pro- 
jected, one by one, on to the wall at night. 
This is a direct procedure which I can heartily 
recommend for accuracy, freshness, and sav- 
ing of time, labour and materials.” 


Two simple Safeway scaffoldings on rub- 
ber wheels served conveniently as aids in 
reaching each section of the wall. As for the 
pigments themselves, the artist explains that 
“oil colours of strong tinctorial powers were 
used thinly so that the wall is stained rather 
than painted”. This ensures a mat effect, it 
also helps the wail colour itself to play a part 
between the wide lines of stronger cola 
in the pattern. As a finishing touch, the whole 
mural was sealed in with water-white lacquer 
of mat finish. 


War Artists in “Real Life” 
ANDREW BELL 


aevegy you remember the war cartoon in 
The New Yorker in which a genial 
matron inquires of a very militant-looking 
general, “And what did you do in ‘real life’?” 
Eaton’s Fine Art Galleries in Toronto recent- 
ly had the imagination to believe that it would 
be interesting for the public to find out what 
Canadian war artists were doing now that 
they were back in “real life”. The result was 
a substantial exhibition which opened there 
on October 6th. 
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On balance it was a good show. It included 
almost all the former service painters in the 
Toronto area with Aldwinckle, Bayefsky, 
Brooks, Comfort, Forster, Goldhamer, 
Murphy, Nichols, Ogilvie, and Schaefer re- 
presented, which is an important, though, of 
course, by no means complete cross-section 
of the full Canadian list. In nearly every case 
the work was thoughtful, sensitive, carefully 
wrought, the level of technical competence 
high. 
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Here is a brief note in alphabetical order 
on each of the exhibitors. Eric Aldwinckle’s 

st-war contribution was a series of beauti- 
fully executed oils called Northern Ontario 
Poems. The qualities of these strong, unin- 
habited regions were personalized with over- 
all symbolic figures, an arresting concept 
which one hopes will ultimately be expressed 
in the more heroic and suitable medium of 
the mural. The work of Bayefsky, on the 
other hand, was an interesting attempt to 
draw in pure colour, somewhat in the spirit 
of the movement, known as Les Fauves, in 
France. Still, the adaptation to his aesthetic 
purposes was original. Particularly in his two 
figure studies, Local Discussions and Cleaning 
Chickens, there was real promise. During the 
past year Leonard Brooks has been in Mexico 
and his San Miguel Valley done there was 
fine,—admirable colour, and though not a 
large picture, one of the more exciting in the 
show. : 

In the post-war period neither the hand 
nor the eye of Charles Comfort, the master 
craftsman, have lost anything of their cun- 
ning. Versatile as “all-get-out”, his pictures 
range through different conceptions from the 
representational to the non-objective. The 
choice with me was a small semi-abstract 
gouache, entitled Forgotten, of naked, silver- 
weathered tree trunks. Looking at his other 
pictures I rather felt he may be working too 
fast, and that it might be well to concentrate 
for a time on experimental studies such as 
this first-rate work, Forgotten. 

The newer pictures of Michael Forster 
were all non-objective with a strong, emo- 
tional kind of colour that held you, even 
though you were not quite certain why. 
These, to me, were not so convincing as his 
impressive, stylized war canvas Sub Pens at 
Brest. In contrast the work of Charles Gold- 
hamer was completely representational; ve 
direct, and you knew just what had filled his 
personal artistic eye. A freer style would, I 
think, make his work more effective. 

Rowley Murphy, formerly a Navy artist, 
continues to be preoccupied with water and 
ships—only now the water is calmer, and the 
ships less lethal. The colour and drawing 
were both good. For this reviewer, at least, 
the approach was too literal. The contribu- 
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Leonarp Brooks. San Miguel Valley 


ABA Bayersky. Cleaning Chickens 
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tions of the exceptionally promising young 
Jack Nichols did not quite do him justice. 
Apart from the large, official war work of a> 
group of tortured war victims on a Nor- 
mandy beach, a moving canvas with an al- 
most Old Testament symbolism to it, there 
were only three smallish sketches. One was of 
a boxer after a work-out. The others were 
clever, satirical studies of women, both of 
whom had presumably known better days: 
one, washing herself, the other taking an 
estimate of her looks in the mirror. These 
were good, but they did not express the full 
measure of this artist. 

Will Ogilvie’s present interest seems to be 
the human figure. The dream-like oil, Figures 
in Space, a formalized study, was finely exe- 
cuted and imaginative. Still even this lacked 
the quiet power and freedom which made 
the war-time Sicily water colours so pecu- 
liarly satisfying. Adaption of this highly 
successful war experiment to peace topics 


NicHoLas HornyAnsky. 
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would seem worth trying. 

The Carl Schaefer sketches were all in 
water colour, sensitive, with lovely drawing, 
and an impressive control of the medium. 
The Carrion Crow study made its point well 
—an ugly, contorted form, dead as the leaves 
and tree stumps round about. But none of 
his recent pictures seem to have quite the 
same strength as had the best of his war 
water colours. 

Canadians are seemingly a pretty inhibited 
sort of lot with artists no exception to the 
broad rule. That was my only serious quarrel 
with this show. These painters had something 
to say, and you could eel how earnestly they 
were trying to say it. They had, too, a tech- 
nique adequate to the job. Yet they won't 
realize fully their artistic purposes until they 
force their way through to a greater free- 
dom of expression. In short: they still seem 
to need to learn how really to “let them- 
selves go”, in line and colour. 


Landing on the Nottawasaga River 


Soft-ground etching 
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The New Technique 
in Soft-Ground Etching 


NICHOLAS HORNYANSKY 


glace we begin an examination of one 
articular process, it would be well, I 
think, to make a distinction not often made 
by the layman, however much he may appre- 
ciate the art of the print-maker. Dry-points 
and engravings, cut into the metal without 
the use of acid, are frequently miscalled etch- 
ings. Properly, the term etching refers only 
to those methods by which intaglio (under 
the level) lines and tones are etched into the 
metal by acid. The intaglio lines or design 
produced on the plate in this way retain the 
printing ink after the highly polished surface 
of the plate has been wiped clean. Etching 
processes differ according to the kind of 
ground, composed of various waxes, gums and 
resins, used to protect the plate from the all- 
over action of the acid. The artist’s method 
of laying the plate open to the action of the 
mordant, through dots, lines, traces or rub- 
bings, determines the nature of the ground. 

The soft-ground process is not a new dis- 
covery, but its good qualities were in the 
past offset by its flaws; it was an erratic, un- 
trustworthy medium and it fell into unpopu- 
larity. But I have always been impressed by 
soft ground as a compound that does not 
harden in room temperature, which makes it 
fast, easy to handle and the only etching 
process that preserves the sketchiness of a 
pencil drawing where the touch and shade 
of the drawn line is the quality aimed for. A 
soft-ground etching is actually made with a 
pencil on a special tissue stretched over the 
plate. I liked its responsiveness and I deter- 
mined to bring it back into favour. My ex- 
periments to produce an efficient new ground 
met with results and, as no improvement is 
of much value until it is shared, I lay the new 
soft ground before the Canadian artist and 
invite him to share its advantages. 


Grounding the Plate 


The soft ground is composed of wax, a 
slight amount of asphalt, a mineral grease and 


an antioxide. It is held in a silk bag flattened 
against a dabber board. The ends of the 
folded bag, piercing the board, serve as a 
handle. 

Dabbing the soft-ground bag against a 


Hornyansky. Fallen Rock 
Soft-ground etching 


slightly warmed copper plate (copper is 
colder than room temperature), the ground is 
forced through the silk, depositing a film on 
the polished surface. Repeated going over 
thickens the film to a velvety, porous coating 
which gradually reaches an even consistency 
as it covers the copper. However perfect it 
seems to be, we cannot be sure of this coat- 
ing holding the acid at bay; there may be 
tiny pinholes for it, to bite through; so we 
hold the grounded plate over a heater until 
the ground begins to melt and the velvety 
coating evens out into a shiny, total surface 
that is acid proof, © 


Reversing the Drawing 


' After the plate is properly grounded, we 
prepare our soft-ground paper, a_ special 
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flexible tissue that absorbs the ground when 
pressed against it. 

Now is the time to eliminate the unpleas- 
ant effort of reversing our model drawing, a 
job laborious even to the experienced etcher. 

If the sketch is larger than the size of the 
plate, it will be necessary to reduce it, with 
only the main structural lines being repeated 
on a thin drawing paper. These main lines 
may be carried over into the soft-ground 
tissue, “in reverse”, in one action. This is the 
way to do it: let us put the tissue under the 
structural drawing and, under the tissue, place 
a carbon paper with its carbon coating up- 
wards. As the structural lines are pressed 
through, they will appear on the back of the 
tissue in reverse. Only light carbon lines 
should be made as heavy ones might impair 
the absorbency of the tissue. 

The tissue may now be affixed over the 
soft-ground coated plate, after fixing the 
latter to a solid cardboard. With thin tape 
applied to its sides, the tissue is carefully 
stretched over the plate, making sure that no 
folds or wrinkles are left in it. Any sag in 
the tissue opens the way for skidding with 
the working pencil, each skid literally shov- 
ing off the ground and resulting in a deep- 
etched scar at the time of biting. With a 
tight tissue over it, the plate is ready for 
work. 

Working on the Plate 

We begin by lightly going over the blue 
(carbon) structural lines of the drawing. I 
have found the “Verithin” red pencil most 
practical. The red lines will be easily distin- 
guishable from the blue tracing; they won’t 
add graphite to the tissue, hampering its 
absorbency, and, thirdly, the brown greasy 
soaking of the ground after each stroke may 
be better seen against the progressive red 
drawing. 

The platemaker at work will soon see that 
every kind of touch or stroke of the red 
pencil results in a different brown pick-up 
of the ground. A line drawn with the pencil 
held vertically will be sharp and clear; a slight 
incline makes a hazy trace and the stroke of 
a flatly held pencil makes a porous line, the 
closest thing to a grained tone. Be confident, 
the ground is so sensitive that the weight of 
the pencil, held on its unsharpened end, suf- 
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fices to make the finest hazy line or tone on 
the plate, the ideal stroke for dealing, for 
example, with clouds. 

And, frankly, there is no more to it. Any 
good draughtsman knows better than to 
crowd lines on light parts, thus darkening 
the area. The same stands for deep, dark 
passages. Here the danger lies in setting the 
plate “blank” by repeated or over-weight 
pressure. The acid has a curious action: 
while its bite into the copper laid bare of 
ground is limited, its real biting territory is 
in the densely porous grainy parts worked 
into the ground gradually. 

It needs a little patience to see the full 
effect of the red lines on the tissue, in the 
form of the resulting brown tint of the 
soaked up ground. For this soaking is not 
immediate; it takes an hour to see it appear 
fully on the trace of our strokes. 
Removing of Protecting Tissue 

When all the desired lines have been drawn 
and time has been allowed for their soaking 
in, the moment of “peel-off”, the removal of 
our covering tissue, has arrived. We cut the 
tissue loose on the bottom and on both sides 
and slowly lift it, peeling toward the top. 
Now the effect of our red pressure lines 
comes into view on the plate itself. It looks 
like a photo negative. The metal shines 
through where the dense strokes took off 
much of the ground, whilst the light areas of 
our drawing appear dark with their un- 
removed brown ground. 

After careful examination, we may repeat 
the lines insufficiently pressed into the ground 
and strengthen them by replacing the tissue 
over the plate and re-working the weak parts 
with our red pencil. A gradual, intelligent 
“peel-off” will go a long way toward a well- 
balanced print. This is also the moment to 
become convinced about the sensitiveness of 
the ground, its response to every light touch 
and the variance of sharp and hazy pressures. 


Biting of the Plate 

After the “peel-off,” the plate is ready for 
submersion in the acid. Nitric solution (1:5 
water) gives the advantage of visible bubbles 
forming where the biting is in progress. 
Bubbles will show almost immediately over 


the heaviest lines, whilst they appear only 
Continued on page 100 
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An Excess of Prudery 


LOUIS MUHLSTOCK 


HILE in the street car in Montreal the 
other day, my eye was caught by a 
poster which read: 


“Quel beau pays le Canada 
Soyez fier d’étre Canadien 


(Signed) Corby’s Distilleries Ltd. 


I thought to myself: yes, a great country 
indeed, but what exactly are we to be proud 
of? If a country’s greatness is measured in 
terms of land area or by the size of its moun- 
tains and lakes then certainly we are great; 


” 


Jacos Epstein. Primeval People. 


greater than England, greater than France, 
and almost as great as all of Europe put 
together. But a country’s greatness is not 
measured by these. The standard of measure 
is in terms of the men and women who make 
it great by what they contribute to common 
welfare, happiness, and cultural advancement 
the world over. We have only to remember 
such names as Bach, Beethoven, Greco, Goya, 
Shakespeare, Einstein, Cézanne, Picasso, Rou- 
ault and how many more to realize this. Our 
standard of living is higher, yes! How about 


Pencil and water colour. 
National Gallery of Canada 
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F. H. Vartey 

Nude Standing 

Black chalk drawing 
National Gallery of Canada 


Opposite page: 
Louis MuuLstock 
Nude 


Pen drawing 


our cultural level? For centuries we have 
been borrowing, have returned so little, 
and are still so very far behind. But if it is 
said that we are still a young country and 
we are not yet great, at least let us not be 
small. 

On a poster further down the line, while 
travelling in the same street car, I noticed 
that the “Maple Leaf” (soap flakes) baby 
has a loin cloth which our Quebec censors 
have seen fit to insist upon. This makes it 
all right for public consumption. How 
shocking to the moral sensibilities of our 
authorities it would have been if the in- 
fant’s little buttocks had been exposed! 
How shocking if the little nude of Bonnard 
in the Quebec edition of Carrefour had 
been reprinted with the breasts showing! 
(Canadian Art, Vol. 1V. No. 3. May 1947 
pp- 134-135). These are only slight ex- 
amples of the backwardness and narrow- 
mindedness of the province I live in. An- 
other example is that of a nude which was 
removed from the exhibition walls at the 
Cercle Universitaire in Montreal. This was 
a painting which had been loaned by an 
eminent local collector, Dr. Albert Jutras. 

Yet we in Quebec are not the only ones 
with a monopoly on narrow-mindedness. 
We find examples of it in the Maritimes. 
Walter Abell, the founder of Maritime Art, 
the magazine which later became Canadian 
Art, was criticized by puritanical minded 
citizens for publishing a design, which was 
a formalization of a nude figure, on the 
cover of that magazine. In Ottawa, there 
were some few years ago the attacks, in 
letters to the newspapers by J. Harris 
Preston, on the National Gallery, for ex- 
hibiting “masculine and feminine nudity” 
described by him as decadent, indecent and 
pagan. His attacks launched a very won- 
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derful controversy in which many shades of 
opinion were involved. The result, of course, 
led to a considerable increase of visitors to 
the National Gallery. The battle of the 
nudes has also taken place in Toronto 
and now we find it breaking out again in 
Western Canada. This summer, the exhibition 
authorities at the Regina Fair refused to hang 
a nude painting by the well known English 
painter, Matthew Smith. This formed part of 
the famous Massey Collection of modern 
English painting which was then on tour of 
Canada, after having been presented to the 
National Gallery as a gift to the nation by 
the Right Honourable Vincent Massey, P.C. 
Later, the Winnipeg Art Gallery condemned 
this same painting on the grounds it would 
offend the “respectable families” of that city. 

As artists we must be free to paint and 
exhibit what we see and feel. Here we are 
not free. We are confronted with all kinds 
of obstacles, imposed by an excess of prudery. 
If we are silent about it, we have no one but 
ourselves to blame. 

Throughout the ages and all down the 
history of art from the early cave drawings 
and earliest known carvings, the human figure 
has predominated among all subjects chosen 
by artists. Here, for lack of courage on the 
part of the artist and for want of encourage- 
ment and understanding on the part of the 
public in general, this great chain of con- 
tinuity in the arts has been broken and we 
turn almost entirely to landscape and still 
life for inspiration. Is this because the Cana- 
dian figure is not as beautiful as the Greek, 
Italian or the central European? 

There is much we can learn, too, from the 
arts of primitive man, if we will only study 
their carvings with respect and try to grasp 
the instinctive power and meaning of their 
work. 

Of course, I can well understand that a 
Canadian seeing a primitive carving for the 
first time might be shocked, because the 
breasts or male and female organs were ex- 
aggerated. But if they asked ‘and it was ex- 
plained to them that these features were done 
by intention and not what appears to be !ack 
of skill, would they not be the richer for 
asking? Instead they express their ignorance 
by turning away with an expression of horror 
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and disgust and referring to such a work as 
indecent. Do they know that men and women 
prayed to the many breasted goddesses to 
provide fertility and plenty? Do they know 
that the phallus in primitive art represented 
the powers of reproduction, paternity, the 
forces through which the race is multiplied? 
Do they know that not only among so called 
primitive peoples but also among more ad- 
vanced societies in certain periods of Euro- 
pean history, phallic emblems—phallus and 
kteis, the male and female organs of sex,— 
became objects of worship, worship as an 
expression of religion. This may sound very 
strange and repulsive to conteniporary minds, 
but nevertheless we find this form of worship 
throughout the world and, even in sections of 
Europe, until late in the sixteenth century. 
As we reached a higher state of civilization 


. a sentimental tinge to the depiction of 
the nude.” 


AuRELE DE Foy Suzor-Coré. Nude Study 
Pastel. National Gallery of Canada 
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these engraved or plastic sexual symbols were 
handed down to us in more or less disguised 
forms. Around the Mediterranean in antiquity, 
the fig (perhaps from its shape, whether com- 


-pared with the male organ or the womb, or, 


like the pomegranate or the fir-cone from the 
number of its seeds) was a favourite emblem 
of fecundity. Phallic emblems were passed on 
to us as symbols in conical forms, as obelisks, 
columns or masks. Hence we can trace far 
back into dim antiquity the origin of the 
church steeple. 

What I am leading up to by means of this 
brief anthropological survey, is merely this. 
If anyone wants to be morbidly preoccupied 
with the subject of sex, they can find and see 
phallic emblems everywhere. They will still 
see them in various natural symbols, even if 
you ban every poster and painting of the 
nude or semi-nude human figure. Conversely, 
those who are obsessed with erotic thoughts 
will of course have them called up by even 
the most chaste of nudes in art. 

Today the nude is no longer painted or 
carved as an object to be worshipped nor is 
the artist any longer concerned with the 
production of the phallic saints, to be wor- 
shipped for the purpose of obtaining offspring 
or of curing impotence, nor in the produc- 
tion of male and female effigies and phallic 
symbols to decorate temples of worship. In- 
stead he paints the nude realistically as he 
would any other interesting animate or inani- 
mate form in nature. One of course admits 
that during the nineteenth century a tendency 
grew up among certain artists, probably in 
reaction to Victorianism, to give a senti- 
mental tinge to the depiction of the nude. 
Such nudes, however, are to be criticized 
more on grounds of taste than of morals. As 
for the male figure, the phallus as part of the 
body, is not painted for amusement or to 
delight the eyes of the spectator. It is as much 
a part of the male form that the artist depicts 
as are the eyes, nose, or ears and these we 
would not think of covering with fig leaves. 

I therefore urge those good people who are 
in the habit of urging directors of museums 
and editors of art magazines to stop exhibit- 
ing and reproducing nudes—that they direct 
their protests to that Creator who made them 
in the image of the object of their protests. 


GoopripGE Roserts. Nude 
National Gallery of Canada 


“. . . he paints the nude realistically as he would 
any other interesting animate or inanimate form 
in nature”. 


As for artists, I say to them the battle of 
the nudes has been going on for a long time 
in this “beau pays”, and it is bound to con- 
tinue for some time to come, so let us, as 
painters and sculptors, meet the challenge. 
We can do this by painting and moulding 
and carving the human figure, with the deep- 
est love of form and colour, and with the 
greatest respect for mankind. 
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N Queen Mary Road in Montreal, not far 

from the maelstrom of traffic, Snowdon 
Junction, stands a row of old’ houses whose 
fronts have been turned into little shops. If 
you go between two of them and cross the 
yard behind the radio repair store and the 
dry cleaning shop, and climb the outside 
staircase to the second floor, you will find 
yourself at the back — and only — door of 
Valentin Shabaeff’s studio. The curly-haired 
artist, who will probably be in his shirt- 
sleeves, will stop work and welcome you with 
a cordial grin. His beaming wife will put the 
coffee-pot on the stove, clear away the metal 
brooch mounts she has been trimming and set 
out her Crown Derby cups and a plate of 
doughnuts. While you talk—you sitting on 
the bed and your hosts perched on stools— 
you look around the room, lit by the big 
window over the street and the skylight in 
the roof. The studio, as Mrs. Shabaeff re- 
marks, is encroaching on the living quarters, 
but there is no more household furniture than 
necessary—the bed, a chest of drawers, the 
electric stove, a bookshelf for dishes. What- 
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Valentin Shabaeff 
at work in his studio 


ever else there is, you don’t notice, you are so 
taken up with the benches and tables, the 
shelves, the boxes, the two kilns and their 
rheostats, the easel bearing the newly framed 
plaque, The Three Kings, the piles of finished 
pieces and plaster casts. This is not a home 
that makes concessions to work; it is a work- 
shop that just tolerates housekeeping. The 
artist and his wife are a working team and 
the arrangement suits them perfectly because 
they can take up their tasks at all hours, 
according to their own mood, the condition 
of the clay and the temperature of the kiln. 
Remembering the gorgeously flowering walls 
of the night club, The Samovar, you're dis- 
appointed to find Shabaeff’s own walls dead 
white plaster, but there is compensation in 
the mural he has roughly sketched over the 
stove, even though it is only in pencil. It is 
a view of the house he is building at Lake 
Memphremagog, the roof top a fantasy of 
Russian curlicues, the whole face of it covered 
with the promise of an extravagant painting. 

This new house will be a workshop, too, 
and in their planning of its interior the 
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Shabaeffs are giving as much attention to the 
kiln as they are to the kitchen. It will be a 
big one, fired by coke and coal. In the mean- 
time, the artist is proud of the two small 
electric ones he uses. He tells you about the 
special wiring he had to install and points 
out the superiorities of the English kiln over 
the American one. Small as it is, it weighs 
three hundred pounds and, after the struggle 
up the stairs, it stood on the floor until several 
friends with the requisite muscles helped him 
lift it to the bench. He tells you about tem- 
peratures, and leaks, and the danger of guess- 
ing when the gauge goes off, and the deli- 
cacy of “stands” for the “biscuit”, and of 
proper methods of oe them for ship- 
ment to prevent breakage. He tells you about 
clays and how he finds imported terracotta 
better for his work than anything that can 
be discovered around Montreal. He tells you 
about the woods he uses to mount and frame 
his plaques, and insists that only by using the 
best materials can you get the results worthy 
of your efforts. 


As he talks you realize that Shabaeff is a 
man of independent mind and action and of 
integrity. You become aware 
of his bump of pugnacity when he discusses 
architects, artists of reputation whom he 


VALENTIN 
SHABAEFF 
Elephant 


Ceramic plaque 


considers cheap and commercial, amateurs, 
“hobbyists” who won’t take the trouble to 
learn the fundamentals and yet flood the gift 
shops with inferior pots and ash trays, and 
our noted Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto, which awards a $15 prize for cera- 
mics and $50 for the best cake. 


In the arts and crafts of Canada, Shabaeff 
stands quite alone. He is a painter, but paints 
little now and, when he does, has nothing in 
common with any Canadian school. He is a 
sculptor, but, except for reliefs, he has given 
that up, too, in favour of ceramics. He is a 
ceramist, but he never throws a pot. Essenti- 
ally a Russian, schooled in an ancient and 
narrow tradition, he brings to us an art that 
scarcely fits into the context of this country 
but that charms by its exoticism. Trained in 
Europe, he has a low opinion of Canadian 
standards and when he looks at our ceramics 
it is lower still. 

He studied for nine years in Russia, mostly 
at the Moscow Art Academy and the Imperial 
Academy of Art at Petrograd: painting and 
design with Professor Feishin, sculpture with 
Prince Paul Troubetzkoi and ceramics with 
Baron Klodt. After some years as an art 
teacher, he left Russia in 1925 and spent three 
years in Japan, China and Indo-China, de- 
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VALENTIN SHABAEFF. St. George and the Dragon. Ceramic plaque 


signing, among other works, bronze sculp- 
tures for His Majesty’s Hotel and a stone 
facade for the Chinese Customs House at 
Shanghai. Uncomfortable in the climate of 
the Far East, he came to the United States 
and later settled in Montreal. 

There have been at least two periods in his 
ceramic making since he came to Canada. 
The first was twelve or thirteen years ago, 
when he attempted to teach. But he found 
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that his students refused to take the art seri- 
ously. They were impatient with long, slow 
processes; they wanted short cuts and were 
satisfied with the most ordinary, and even 
shoddy, results. Furthermore, he found that 
few of the people he encountered understood 
the medium. Some told him that ceramic 
figures should be one-of-a-kind, like sculpture, 
and refused to accept his pieces moulded from 
plaster casts. Others objected to his crackle 
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glazes, complaining that they made his work 
“spotty”. He tells of one customer who 
bought a piece and later invited the artist to 
his home to see how he had ig rag it. 
This man had covered the whole figure with 
oil paint to hide the crackle. “I said nothing,” 
Shabaeff recalls, “my tongue was frozen.” In 
disgust, he gave up ceramics and turned to 
sculpture and murals. One of his biggest 
commissions was for twenty-three reliefs, 
murals and bronze sculptures for the new 
Hotel Vancouver, as well as two murals for 
the royal suite on the occasion of the visit of 
the King and Queen. A quite different project 
was the illustration of a medical text book 
with a series of closely observed and carefully 
executed anatomical drawings of muscles. 

However, his interest in ceramics never 
died and about two years ago he returned 
to this work exclusively, finding, he admits, 
that in ten years Canadian taste and under- 
standing, though it still has a long way to go, 
has somewhat improved. 

Valentin Shabaeff’s ceramics follow two 
separate styles. In his larger, more impressive 
works, such as The Three Kings, St. George 
and the Dragon, his madonnas and other big 
wall plaques, made up of as many as sixteen 
separate tiles, he is unmistakably Russian, 
deriving from the antique Byzantine ikons and 
Russian decorative paintings. These are stylized 
and complicated in design and rich in colour. 
His smaller pieces are frequently details of 
the same spirit and treatment but, and par- 
ticularly in the brooches, he introduces a 
modern note, exploiting such subjects as 
women’s and horses’ heads, birds and fish, 
with simplicity of line and subtle colours. 

He begins by making a pencil sketch, 


| which may be changed as many as ten times. 


The next step is the model, either flat and 
incised or in relief. This is made of clay or, 
in warm weather, plasticine. From the model 
the plaster cast is made. When it is dry, which 
may take two days or ten, the clay, prepared 
with scrupulous care to eliminate bubbles and 
gocks, is pressed into the mould, or, if the 
gure is in the round, poured in as a liquid. 
After about two hours, the clay is taken out 
and set to dry. The time depends on the 
Weather and the thickness. If the day is 
humid, the clay will absorb moisture and it 


may have to be dried in the kitchen oven to 
prevent explosion in the kiln. The thickness 
depends on the figure; the brooches, for ex- 
ample are very thin and light. The biscuit is 
baked at 1,100 degrees centigrade, or less, 
according to the cae. Shabaeff then te 
his coloured glazes with a brush and bakes 
again, perhaps two or three times. In the last 
stage, he uses pure 24 carat gold, which looks 
like iodine but which comes up gleaming, 
and liquid platinum which is brighter than 
silver. The artist has reason to be proud of 
his precious metals: they give his dentin an 
enchanting richness. ~- 

While he reveals these details of his process 
frankly, Shabaeff nevertheless holds back 
some of his professional secrets. But the 
greatest secret of all he could not impart if 
he would. This is his personal flair for design. 


What he can do, however, he does, and 
this is insist on the importance of design. 
“Your colour may be beautiful,” he says, “but 
it will be killed by bad design.” 


At the beginning of the war, because no 
pottery came from Europe, many amateur 
ceramic workers started to make things to sell. 
“They thought it was easy,” he says, “and 
that art training, painting and designing were 
not needed. But they were mistaken. The real 
ceramist must love art and study hard, not 
look for short cuts to catch the market. As 
European ceramics come again, Canadian 
stores will give them preference, because 
European work is done by real artists. Here, 
an amateur takes a few basic lessons in clay 
and glaze, buys a kiln and starts a class of his 
own. Thus Canadian ceramics passes from one 
amateur to the next and there is no progress. 
To make ceramics a profession, a person must 
first learn modelling, design, composition and 
painting. Not before that rigorous appren- 
ticeship can he start ceramics, which is a 
combination of sculpture and painting. Both 
must be mastered. Real ceramics is no more 
suitable for a hobby than architecture.” 


Shabaeff is a professional, a_ perfectionist 
within the limits of his art. “For anything 
that isn’t up to my standards,” he says, with 
that provocative grin of his, “I make a special 
crackle—I smash it on the floor. For the rest 
of my work, I will let the people judge.” 
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Bringing Art to Movie Goers 

The International Cinema, a Toronto 
theatre with a policy in favour of the more 
serious films, including the better European 
movies, now has an arts programme, too. It 
has accomplished this not on the screen, but 
in its lobby, which has been turned into a 
small art gallery. The declared aim is to give 
patrons a chance to see the recent work of 
established Canadian artists, and to introduce 
younger artists to the public. 

Among recent exhibitors have been “Scot- 
tie” Wilson, Carl Schaefer, and Paraskeva 
Clark. Works by Jack Nichols, Wilfred 
Beny, and David Milne will also be shown 
at different times during the coming season, 
and a display of photographs by John Steele 
called “Creative Canadians”, which will be 
pictures of many of our better known musi- 
cians, writers and artists. 


Important Private Collections 
on View in Toronto 

It is gratifying to find how many of our 
private collectors today are building up well 
chosen selections of the work of contempor- 
ary Canadian painters. How fine, too, was 
the idea, which the Art Gallery of Toronto 
had recently, to bring before the public a 
group of these paintings, drawn from three 
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such collections. Included were canvases and 
water colours owned by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
S. Band of Toronto, Colonel and Mrs. R. S. 
McLaughlin of Oshawa, and Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. McLean of Toronto. 

That movement which stemmed from the 
Group of Seven and culminated in the Cana- 
dian Group of Painters was represented by 
means of several choice examples owned by 
R. S. McLaughlin. The McLean collection 
had a more personal and perhaps catholic 
quality. One must mention in particular, two 
good Paraskeva Clarks which are in it and 
also a number of interesting works by various 
young artists whose reputations are still in 
the making. 

In the Band collection, the artists best re- 
presented are Emily Carr and Lawren Harris. 
Perceptive choices were most of Mr. Band's 
selections, especially two admirable Emily 
Carrs entitled Grey and Indian Church. 


To Everywhere in Nova Scotia 


Townspeople and country folk, every- 
where in Nova Scotia, now again have an 
opportunity of seeing the latest work being 
done by the artists of their native province. 
For the second year, a circulating exhibition 
is being sent out by the Adult Education 
Division of the Department of Education in 
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Halifax, to communities both large and small. 

This second exhibition was arranged be- 
cause of the success obtained by the first 
touring group of 37 paintings, which had 
been shown during the past year in more than 
one hundred of the smaller centres of the 
province. 

That muted awe, induced in the spectator 
by the marble pillars and ornamental stair- 
cases of old-fashioned museums, has no place 
in these art showings in small towns? : 

Here, for example, is a typical story; it 
concerns the arrival of these paintings last 
year in the village of Kennetcook. 

“At Kennetcook”, we read, “the boxes 
wouldn’t go through the door of the hall so 
we had to unpack them outside and carry 
the paintings in one by one. As we started to 
unpack, a tractor pulling sleds of logs stopped 
in the road and the driver and two lumber- 
men came over to watch. While the paintings 
were’ coming out, trucks stopped and the 
drivers looked on, two mechanics from the 
village garage wandered in and the men who 
were shopping in the general store came 
along also. 

“As each painting came out of the box, 
everybody had to see it and gradually there 
developed a guessing game—each man guess- 
ing where the scene was painted. Each also 
had to pick his favourite painting. In the end 
there were thirty men gathered around the 
boxes—farmers, lumbermen, tractor operators, 
truck drivers, mechanics—and their interest 
was as gratifying as it was amazing. Every- 
body in the community who could get away 
from home came to see the exhibit.” 

Such informality of reception does not 
mean that these canvases and water colours 
are carelessly handled. Every precaution is 
taken to prevent accidents. The panels on 
which the paintings are to be mounted, in 
fact, come already made, in the form of 
7’ x 7’ squares, which almost form walls in 
themselves. The paintings, when unpacked are 
immediately fitted into their proper numbered 
place on these panels, which are then in turn 
set up in the local church or school or com- 
munity hall. 

No admission is charged, as sponsoring or- 
ganizations raise from their own funds the 
small fee necessary to transport the cases from 


one centre to the next. 

Mr. Guy Henson, director of the Division 
of Adult Education, states in the foreword to 
the catalogue that these exhibitions are organ- 
ized by his Division, acting jointly with the 
Nova Scotia Society of Art, and “that the 
purpose is to bring paintings of our own 
scene and people to Nova Scotians, young 
and old, in every corner of the province . . 


Quebec Awards for Sculpture 
and Decorative Arts 

Sculpture and decorative arts are the fields 
in which prizes will -be offered this coming 
March by the government of Quebec. Open 
to all Canadian citizens, who have been resi- 
dent in the province of Quebec for the past 
five years, this artistic competition is one of 
an annual series which were instituted by the 
provincial government in 1944. As usual, the 
awards will be generous in amount. The first 

rize in the section for sculpture and model- 
ns is $1,000 and for decorative arts, a broad 
category ranging from jewelery and ceramics 
to stained glass and cabinet making, the main 
prize is $600. Entries must reach Gérard 
Morisset, Provincial Secretary’s Department, 
Quebec, not later than March 20, 1948. 


A Distinctive Artists’ Quarter 

You may have had trouble locating a house 
or an apartment. But did you ever try looking 
for space enough for an artist’s studio? That 
is when the housing problem becomes really 
apparent. Yet, if you go to Saint John, New 
Brunswick, you will find the painters of that 
city have solved this problem in a way which 
must raise the envy of their colleagues else- 
where. They have moved into various vacant 
upper floors and storage rooms above the 
offices of ships’ brokers and shipping agencies. 
These are located close together in two streets 
of old buildings a stone’s throw from the 
waterfront. Ted Campbell, for example, has 
converted the whole of one large third floor 
into his studio, while, up nearby staircases, 
are the workshops of Jack Humphrey, Julia 
Crawford, Miller Brittain and Avery Shaw. 
Here, in a short distance of a hundred yards 
or so, there has grown up a distinctive artists’ 
quarter, probably the only one of its kind in 
Canada. 
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Selected from 
the Canadian 
Design Index 


Aluminum water pitcher designed by 
the Engineering Department, Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Etobicoke Works, 
for Aluminum Goods Ltd., Toronto 


Steel desk lamp by staff designers, Crown Electric Company, Brantford ‘DI 
& 
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bowl, 
dish and plate 


in birch 

Habitant Ps, 
Woodworks Reg’d., 
Quebec City 


DESIGN INDEX 


ENUINE Creative output in the industrial 
arts takes time to obtain in any country. 
Yet, by the instant recognition ok proclaim- 
ing of quality, whenever it does appear in the 
design of consumer goods, we can do much 
to promote such growth. This type of pub- 
licity can be particularly effective if it is pre- 
sented impartially by art galleries and through 
articles and booklets on design. 


Recently some three American museums, 
the Walker Art Centre of Minneapolis, the 
Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo and the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, have 
done much to further such endeavours in the 
United States. Through both exhibitions and 
publications, they have drawn the attention 
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of consumers to the latest and best products 
designed for everyday use. 


Also in Europe, several journals* devoted 
to the arts or to architecture, regularly 
devote space in their pages to illustrations of 
recommended new products, which have been 
selected as combining both clarity of form 
and functional efficiency. Then, too, certain 
magazines like L’Architecture d’ Aujourdhui 
of Paris and the Architectural Journal of 
London occasionally publish complete issues 
in which they present an international sum- 
mary, drawn from the main manufacturing 
and exporting nations, of all exceptional new 


*Art and Industry, published in London, is one of 
the best known of these journals. 
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work in this field. Pages are devoted to 
photographs of sectional and plywood furni- 
ture, kitchenware, pottery and_ porcelain, 
hardware, radios and office equipment. To 
give an idea of the creative variety, being 
achieved by designers today, a few radios 
taken from such an international selection 
are illustrated here. 

The time has come when similar judgments 
similar recommendations concerning 
Canadian products should be made. Of course, 
many of our better manufactured items are 
derived from American prototypes, but here 
and there, in a metal lamp or an aluminum 
pitcher, or in kitchen utensils or in transpor- 
tation equipment, we find various practical 
designs, truly Canadian in origin. To encour- 
age this growing trend in production, the 
National Gallery of Canada has now set up 
a Canadian Design Index. 

In a letter sent out this summer to manu- 
facturers, this project was explained as fol- 
lows:— 

“So successful was the public response to 
the recent Canadian “Design in Industry” ex- 
hibition, which has now finished its tour of 
the Dominion, that the National Gallery of 
Canada has decided to establish, as part of its 
information services, a qualitative photogra- 
phic index of industrial design for articles of 
everyday use. 

“This index will be, by nature, accumulative; 
continuous additions will keep it up to date. 
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Three Radios 


Australia 


A cabiyet model in contrasting native 
woods, designed for mass production 


2. Great Britain 


Murphy table receiver with baffle cab- 
inet designed by A. E. Thwaites; with 
tripod support in rear 


3. United States 


General Electric portable model in 
metal case 


It will be accessible to other museums, de- 
signers, researchers, editors of newspapers, 
magazines and trade publications, and to the 
public, together with a supporting library of 
books, periodicals and clippings. 

“Qualitative selection will be made of ob- 
jects to be included in the permanent index 
by an advisory committee of designers and 
architects.” 


The advisory committee at present con- 
sists of John Bland, M.R.A.LC., of McGill 
University, George Englesmith, M.R.A.LC., 
A.R.LB.A., of the University of Toronto, 
C. H. Brooks, M.R.A.I.C., industrial designer 
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of Brantford and Toronto, and the writer of 
this article, who acts as chairman. Already 
a number of products have been listed in this 
index, ranging all the way from oil heaters 
for the home to camera tripods and travelling 
bags. Through the co-operation of A. J. 
Freiman’s department store in Ottawa, this 
initial group of designs was presented recent- 
ly to the public in a small but attractive dis- 
play. Larger exhibitions will be held later 
both in Ottawa and Montreal. 


The principles that determine whether an 
object is to be included in the index can best 
be explained by listing certain questions, to 
which an affirmative answer is required. These 
questions can be grouped in three main cate- 
gories. 


Form and Commodity 


1. Is the form suitable to the functions 
. of the object? 
(This implies further that the object be 
both comfortable and easy to handle) 


2. Is there a harmonious relationship of 
all parts? 
(This implies that no part or section be 
overemphasized or dramatized at the ex- 
pense of the object as a whole) 


Is the design as simple as it can be? 


Is there a complete absence of all un- 
necessary or meaningless ornament? 
(This also implies the absence of any at- 
tempts to add unnecessary material in 
order to give a false appearance of 
solidity or a false appearance of “stream- 
lining” ) 

5. Is the use of texture and colour both 
honest and logical in relation to the 
material used and the function of the 
object? 

(This also implies that the object has not 
been made to look as if it were a handi- 
craft product) 


Production 
l. Is it mechanically efficient? 


2. Is the material used the most suitable 
in regard to the function of the object 
and the manufacturing processes used? 


3. Is it strongly constructed and durable 
and safe? 


4. Has ease of maintenance and repair 

been considered? 
Originality 

Is the design original, or if an adap- 
tation, is the adaptation both logical 
and original? 
(This can include sound fabrications of 
simple, basic shapes, such as wooden salad 
bowls or pottery cups and mugs) 


If the answer to each of these questions is 
“Yes”, then the product is listed as an original 
Canadian design. 


How many Canadian products de you know 
of which can pass this test? In some categories 
there certainly aren’t many, in radios for in- 
stance, where most of the Canadian designs 
tend to have unrelated ornament added, or 
if not that, then obvious mannerisms in shape 
or outline. To give added point to these 
questions, the National Gallery proposes to 
publish next season an illustrated “Design 
Quiz” for general distribution. 


Also, in order to enlighten our readers 
concerning progress being made in the indus- 
trial arts in the Dominion, Canadian Art plans 
to reproduce, in future in each issue, various 
new products of merit. This will become a 
regular feature of the magazine. 
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THE STUDIO 


Edited by Geoffrey Holme 


The Studio is the recognized means of contact with the world of art. 
To-day, after more than fifty years, this magazine continues to illustrate 
month by month the best work being produced and exhibited and 
provides a standard of excellence for the student, artist and collector. 
Each issue contains several plates in colour, illustrations in black and 
white, and reviews the most important art books. 


Annual subscription 30s. (post free). 


ART & INDUSTRY 


Edited by F. A. Mercer 


As its name implies, this magazine is devoted to design in the service of 
industry. Each month it contains illustrated articles by recognized authorities 
on the latest designs and developments in this field and it seeks to pass on 
this information to business executives, industrial designers, architects, adver- 
tisers, sales managers and all those engaged and interested in the application 
of art to the manufacture and distribution of goods. 


Annual subscription 18s. (post free). 


THE STUDIO LIMITED, 66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 


arts & architecture 


devoted exclusively to contemporary design 


The magazine, Arts G Architecture, is one of the foremost exponents of contem- 
porary design in the United States. It emphasizes the creative interdependence of all 
elements of good design in the closely related fields of architecture, buildings, and 
the correlated arts and crafts. 


Each Month: Articles on the contemporary arts and crafts; good examples of con- 
temporary houses; information on the Case Study House Program; a comprehensive 
list of currently available product literature—all presented in terms of the best in 
graphic layout and organization. 

arts & architecture 

3305 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles 5, California 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


JAMES WILSON MORRICE. By Donald W. 
Buchanan. 38 pp., 6 col. plates, illus. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

This book is a short biography of James Wilson 
Morrice, who studied law in the University of 
Toronto and ended up as a world famous painter in 
Paris. Morrice is the only Canadian painter known 
to Europe, where he was associated with the painters 
of the modern school in France from the beginning 
of this century until his death in Tunis in 1924. 

In some of his paintings we can see the influence 
of more forceful figures, but one can invariably 
recognize a Morrice. Whether the subject was found 
in Quebec or Brittany, Venice or Trinidad, his 
own particular genius always finds expression. 

In the stuffy stupid days when Dutch painting domi- 
nated Montreal, it was his painting sent from Paris 
that gave hope and inspiration to the young artists 
in Montreal. It was fortunate for us that in his 
wanderings Quebec in winter time was not forgotten, 
because no one has ever painted snow with such 
subtlety of tone and colour as he has. 

Donald Buchanan has written a_ lively short 
account of the artist’s life, illuminated with amusing 
comments of Arnold Bennett, Somerset Maugham, 
Henri Matisse and others of Morrice’s acquaintances. 

The book is illustrated with eighteen reproduc- 
tions, six of them in colour, and is an important addi- 
tion to the Canadian Art Series. Mr. Buchanan is 
also the author of the definitive biography of the 
painter, which was published in 1937. 

A. Y. Jackson 


ARTISTS ON ART. Compiled and edited by 
Robert Goldwater and Marco Treves. 498 pp., 100 
illustrations. New York: Pantheon Books. (Cana- 
dian distributors: Jonathan David). $5.50. 

Here you have what amounts to the distillation of 

a great library. Nearly one hundred and fifty artists 

spread out over seven centuries, from the XIVth to 

the XXth, say what they think about their art, 
revealing themselves in relation to their work, re- 
vealing their times, and shedding light on the de- 
velopment of art in the western world. The layman 
might well be baffled by their divergent points of 
view, but he ought to come out of the experience 
enriched with a greater understanding of the fact 
that art—or any one branch of it—is a vast, com- 
plicated organism that cannot be pigeon-holed. For 
instance, you have the first man in the book, Cen- 
nino Cennini, godson and pupil of Giotto, saying 
that the painter “has to invent things that are not to 
be seen . . . making what dyes not exist appear to 
exist” and you have Courbet telling his prospective 
students that painting is an essentially concrete art, 

“and can consist only of the representation of things 

both real and existing.” You find Renoir feeling 

handicapped painting outdoors and Winslow Homer 


J. W. Morrice. Algiers. Water colour 


Collection: Hart House 


maintaining that painting is better done in the open 
air. These samples are picked at random. The editors, 
who give you biographical notes and reproduce 
many portraits and self-portraits, also facilitate your 
study by providing cross-references of conflicting 
points of view. 

The opinions come from published reflections and 
aphorisms, diaries, letters, manifestos, lectures, note- 
books, conversations and interviews, and half of them 
have been translated for the first time. Artists 
on Art is the kind of book you like to have around 
to dip into. The trouble is, once you start to see 
for instance what Picasso has to say about Cubism, 
or what Blake thinks about Reynolds or Rubens, or 
how Leonardo tells you to go about making an im- 
aginary animal appear natural, you can’t stop. But 
it’s a treasure you can gloat over again and again. 

R.A. 


ENGLISH POPULAR AND TRADITIONAL 
ART. By Enid Marx and Margaret Lambert. 47 
pp., 38 plates, 8 in colour. London and Toronto: 
Collins. $1.35. 

Most Canadians will enjoy this pleasant book, not 
only because they may prize some padded and fring- 
ed Victorian Christmas cards, or the family lustre 
plates and cow cream jugs brought over from the 
“old country”, but also because of the delightful 
subject matter in itself, especially in the light of our 
recent craft revival. This addition to the Britain in 
Pictures series deals with art in the lives of ordinary 
people. Such art, more easily defined by examples 
than by words, generally includes handicrafts, decor- 
ation and the utensils of daily living. In a broad 
survey with many illustrations, the authors here 
touch on a number of subjects, among them chap- 
books, broadsides and toy theatres, valentines and 
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Christmas cards, pottery and glass, carved figure- 
heads and roundabouts, ironwork and painted decor- 
ation, quilting, smocking and knitting. Although 
traditions are handed down through many gener- 
ations (witness the “Memento Mori” of a nineteenth 
century broadside which illustrates a popular theme 
dating at least from the fourteenth century), com- 
mon household goods are not particularly durable. 
Such impermanence has largely limited research in 
the field to the nineteenth century, where the em- 
phasis of this book is placed. We are led to infer 
that imaginative popular art has practically dis- 
appeared in this century, and that the “pearlie,” the 
button-decorated suit of the costermonger, is very 
nearly the only innovation within the last fifty years. 


RECORDING BRITAIN: Vol. 1. 222 pp., 105 plates. 
Oxford University Press, in association with the 
Pilgrim Trust. Oxford and Toronto. $8.00. 
Everywhere today there is a consciousness of a 

swiftly changing world. This is not a new experience 

for man, but the context of change today is more 
vast and sweeping, particularly in the light of the 
world’s growing potential for destruction. 

In Britain, where the destructive aspect of change 
falls with increasing regularity, there is an awareness 
of these conditions, sharpened by realistic experi- 
ence. Wide public interest is manifest, not only in 
the physical protection of archives and historical 
monuments, but in the preservation through painted 
records of those factors which were the background 
for a way of life which is quickly disappearing, if 
it has not already vanished. To this end the public 
supports such bodies as The Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England, the Georgian Group, the 
National Trust, the Arts Council, which grew out 
of CEMA, the National Buildings Record, and 
countless other regional and county organizations. 

In 1939, when it was proposed to the Pilgrim 
Trust of Great Britain that artists be employed to 
record the incidents of war, it was also suggested 
that artists be invited to make a record of places 
and buildings of national interest, particularly those 
threatened by destruction, not only the destruction 
of war, but the havoc of time and modern planning. 
This project came to be called “Recording the 
Changing Face of Britain” and some fifteen hundred 
paintings were made which are now a_ national 
possession. 

Following exhibitions of these works throughout 
Britain, it was decided to make these records avail- 
able to a wider public through the publication of 
four volumes, entitled Recording Britain. Volume 1, 
now available in Canada, deals with London and 
the surrounding counties. Of the twenty-seven 
artists represented, many will be familiar to the 
readers of this magazine, and possibly more familiar 
with the fascinating subject matter which they have 
chosen to record. John Piper has a characteristically 
imaginative series dealing with Buckland House, 
near Faringdon, Berkshire. Walter Fairclough con- 
tributes two nostalgic aspects of “The Prospect of 
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Whitby” by Wapping Wall. Barbara Jones im- 
mortalizes the grimy Doric portals of Euston Station, 
The text is as charming and informative as the plates, 
written in a delightful, conversational style. 

The project, offers us in Canada a valuable ex- 
ample of what we might do on a smaller scale. What, 
for instance, are we doing to officially record those 
aspects of Canadian life, such as old buildings, both 
domestic and public, early forts, old mills, canals? 
True, there are various agencies, such as the Archi- 
tectural Conservancy in Ontario, which have done 
commendable work in the matter of restoration and 
maintenance of historical buildings. But what I am 
advocating is not the costly procedure of restoration 
and maintenance, but the relatively inexpensive ex- 
pedient of pictorial records by Canadian artists. 
Recording Britain sets a high example of the possi- 
bilities in such a project. 

Cuaries F. Comrort 


1946: SECOND YEAR BOOK OF THE ARTS IN 
NEW ZEALAND. Edited by Howard Wadman. 
132 pp., including 82 plates. Wellington, N.Z.: 
H. H. Tombs, Ltd. 

New Zealand, with a population of about one and 
three quarter millions, nearly all of British descent, 
may be regarded as the farthest outlier of Western 
civilization. Wellington, the capital, is 14,000 miles 
from London, its spiritual ancestor, 9,000 from New 
York, and close to 1,300 from its nearest neighbour, 
Australia. Even in a world of global air-routes, such 
distances produce a sense of almost paralysing iso- 
lation, to which this lively and well-produced book 
pays wry homage. 

Clearly the task of those engaged in the creative 
arts involves, in even more acute form, the solution 
of those problems which are so well known to us in 
Canada. New Zealand has her schools which are 
content to draw inspiration solely from the English 
tradition; she also has the passionately native school 
which tries to assimilate Maori forms with its paint- 
ing and to write Hiawatha-like ballads based on 
Maori folk-lore. Between these two extremes the 
editor has tried with some success to steer a middle 
course. His aim has been “to present a true picture 
of the year’s art production of this Dominion, but 
also . . . to encourage . . . the arduous life of 
experiment and the endless search for truth.” 

The various examples of New Zealand painting 
and sculpture, architecture, poetry and drama, how- 
ever, leave one, on the whole, with a feeling of 
ordinariness. 

Yet the Year Book should be regarded as a piece 
of conscientious and disinterested pioneer work. As 
such, it is of value; for it gives outsiders a yardstick. 

New Zealand is a country of striking physical 
contrasts. Its climate ranges from the semi-tropical 
flora of the extreme north, through the fascinating 
volcanic regions of the central part of the North 
Island, to the rolling pastures of the Canterbury 
Plains, the massive peaks of the Southern Alps and 
the deep mysterious fjords of the extreme south- 
west. But in the paintings reproduced, so far as one 
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can judge from black and white, this landscape does 
not appear, and there is no sign of its influence on 
the handful of people who control it. Apart from 
such standard properties as palms and Norfolk pines, 
the paintings might have been done almost any- 
where. Their style is in general that of diluted 
pleinairisme. There is some strong and “unconven- 
tional” portraiture, one or two striking abstracts and 
a couple of figure paintings with social overtones. 
The two major influences in the best work appear 
to be those of the English landscape school and the 
international School of Paris; but there does not 
appear to be an individual painter of striking origi- 
nality or excellence. 

In sculpture and the decorative arts there are 
one or two successful attempts to use Maori motifs. 
The section on architecture is unexpectedly hearten- 
ing. There are a dozen examples of domestic archi- 
tecture in which the possibilities of the sunny New 
Zealand climate have been realized to the full; and 
cities like Auckland and Wellington clearly boast 
architects worthy of their magnificently steep hills 
and seaward vistas. There is a sense of simplicity 
and openness in the best examples. 

On the whole, though, the nicest thing about the 
Arts Year Book is its modest and unassuming tone. 
And, incidentally, why have we not a regularly 
appearing Year Book of the Arts in Canada? 

GraHaM McInnes 


PETITE HISTOIRE DE L’ART MODERNE. By 
Irene Legendre. Introduction by Amédée Ozen- 
fant. 157 pp., 16 plates. Quebec: Ateliers du 
“Soleil”. 

Quebec-born Iréne Legendre considers in this 
book both sides of that major question: how to 
better Canadian art? 

Purist Ozenfant, the author’s former instructor, 
however, traces a somewhat more extravagant pro- 
gramme for the book in his short introduction. “It 
will help,” he says, “in the reintegration of art.” The 
author’s aim is humbler: to initiate the uninitiated. 

The book opens with a brief survey of the pre- 
impressionist days, then analyses, with enough clarity, 
impressionism and its consequences, and isolates a 
few essential figures in the great modern renaissance. 
But how can the author skip Gauguin, on the sole 
grounds that she has seen little of this painter’s work? 
Such a method is not quite objective enough. And 
between chapters on fauvism and cubism, she has 
thrown in a chapter on primitives and another on 
child art. 

No consistent order has presided over the growth 
of the book. Yet, on the whole, Iréne Legendre’s 
knowledge of works and problems of art is mature 
enough. But, at times, I feel, she ventures beyond 
her possibilities and slurs over subtle but necessary 
distinctions, handing out some dangerously synco- 
pated conclusions or relying on quotations to brush 
away difficulties. 

I cannot refrain from severely criticizing the 
illustrations. 

If the author understands that a work of art is 


Canadian 
Art Series 


“Ryerson’s Canadian Art Series performs an 
invaluable service by presenting the life work 
of outstanding Canadian artists in compact, 
well illustrated, and inexpensive form.”— 
Maritime Art. 


JAMES WILSON MORRICE 


By Donald W. Buchanan. With 18 illustra- 
tions, 6 in colour. Cloth $1.50; paper $1.00. 


WALTER J. PHILLIPS 
By Duncan Campbell Scott. With 16 illus- 
trations, 3 in colour. Cloth $1.50; paper $1.00. 
Write for our complete list of the beautiful 


Canadian Art Series which now includes 
14 titles. 


Cloth $1.25; paper $1.00 each, except as 
noted above. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN AMERICA 
by Wolfgang Born 

—T interpretation of a neglected develop- 

ment of American art. 134 plates . . $7.75 

THE MATERIALS AND METHODS 

OF SCULPTURE __ by Jack O. Rich 


What materials can be used; how to use them. 
63 plates. Numerous text figures . . . $7.75 


GROWING PAINS: The Autobi- 
ography of Emily Carr 

Magnificently illustrated in colour and black 
and white $3.50 


at all booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Canadian Art announces another special 
number. The winter 1948 issue, to be pub- 
lished in February, will be devoted to the 
Contemporary Arts of Quebec. 
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See 


Fine art reproductions produced 
by silk screen, lithography or 
letterpress and distinguished by 
their fidelity to the original. 


SAMPSON 
MATTHEWS 
LIMITED 


1189 Yonge Street, Toronto 


FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 


OTTAWA ONTARIO 
We stock 
Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 
Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


Loomis and Toles Limited 


FOR Contak SHADING FILM 
DeLuxe Dura Eases 
Suiva Casten Coors 


Complete line of 
GRUMBACHER Artist MATERIAL 


23 GRENVILLE ST., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


unique and cannot be duplicated—even by the artist 
himself—and that conception and execution cannot 
be divorced, why did Legendre give us her version 
in pen and ink of the works reproduced? I find no 
excuse for this misrepresentation of Picasso’s, Miro’s, 
Matisse’s paintings and drawings, and even of child 
drawings. 

Nevertheless, I consider the book worth while, and 
one which the layman, who reads French, will find 
helpful. 

Jacques pE ToNNANCOUR 


THE ART OF POLAND. By Irene Piotrowska. 238 
pp. 160 illus. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$6.00. 

Irene Piotrowska, Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Poznan, has written The Art of 
Poland, especially, as it states in the preface, for the 
American art lover. 

In 34 chapters she has covered all the aspects of 
the visual arts of her country up to the time of the 
German invasion in 1939. 

The chapters dealing with the arts of wood cut- 
ting, poster designing, book-binding, cabinet-making, 
the folk art of embroidery and lace-making, and of 
course, sculpture, lay and clerical architecture, give 
full and concise accounts of these subjects as they 
were conceived and developed through the centuries. 
But to this reviewer the chapters devoted to Polish 
painting present a clouded picture, indeed, not ay 
by the fact that Dr. Piotrowska has treated the field 
of painting according to subject matter alone. She 
goes so far as to head the chapters with titles such 
as “The Child in Polish Art”, “Athletic Sports 
in Polish Art”, “St. Francis of Assisi as Conceived 
by Polish Artists” etc. Well, the artists who hap- 
pened to paint such and such a subject may have 
lived in the fifteenth century or the nineteenth; 
they may have been subject to completely different 
environments, ways of life, foreign influences—but 
they all happened to paint a child, so they all appear 
in the chapter called “The Child in Polish Art”. 
One is inclined to feel confused when one is con- 
tinually being hauled over the centuries and back 
again by mere subject matter. This confusion is not 
relieved by the illustrations, many of which suffer 
as works of art and seem unnecessary to include in 
such a collection, unless Dr. Piotrowska had _ in- 
cluded them simply to point out their lack of mean- 
ing and aesthetic qualities in the whole complex 
pattern of the story of Polish art. But this is not 
the case—here, there is praise for everyone—especi- 
ally the nineteenth century heroic painters whose 
works are owned by private collectors and museums 
in the United States. 

In spite of all these disagreeable remarks, it must 
be said that there is much to be praised in The Art 
of Poland, for instance in the chapters devoted to 
the fine cathedrals and lay architecture. The writing 
here is straightforward, actual, and with a marked 
sense of periods and influence. 

Yet, to sum up, this reviewer feels that the book 
is a disappointment and this is a pity, for a truly 
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enlightening book could have done much, at this 
time, to further goodwill and understanding between 
nations. Bruno Bosak 


THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGN CONSULTANT. 
By F. A. Mercer. 50 pp., 200 illustrations. London: 
The Studio. 10/6. 


This is a well-presented pocket-size book with a 
very attractive cover. It contains, first, a brief de- 
scription of the position reached by the industrial 
designer in Britain, and second, a well-intentioned 
attempt by Mr. Mercer, to lure the designer on to 
rather doubtful heights. 

The Council of Industrial Design in Great Britain 
has done much to support manufactured products 
whose quality of design would win markets at home 
and abroad. Their slogan, “Good Design is Good 
Business”, is quoted by Sir Thomas Barlow, the 
chairman of this enlightened government depart- 
ment, in the preface to this little book. They, with 
the Society of Industrial Artists, are establishing de- 
sign centres, standards of education and codes of 
professional practice for the designers in Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Mercer, as editor of the periodical, Art & 
Industry, has been a close witness of the battle of the 
styles in pre-war Britain. The first part of his book 
is a fine paper, one which he read before the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1945 and for which this Society 
presented him with their silver medal. In it one hears 
the swan-song of the industrial “stylist” and a de- 
scription of a new standard of design in industry 
instituted by a new breed of industrial designers. 
These are men, who, like the modern architects, have 
to be co-ordinators of varied research and produc- 
tion problems as well as being designers. In another 
book, The Practice of Design, edited by Herbert 
Read and which may well become a textbook on this 
subject, one is able to read of the scope and quality 
of their work in a manner more comprehensive than 
this little publication can attempt. — 

In the second part of Mr. Mercer’s book, one 
would have been happier had he laid less stress on 
the abnormal practices in the United States of the 
great Mr. Teague and Mr. Loewy. These two men 
are able to employ up to 200 persons in their design- 
ing offices. This is because the demands of the 
American market require retooling every three years 
or so, which means a continuous stream of new 
designs and also it makes economically feasible the 
fabulous sums quoted in payment for them. 

One would rather read more of firms whose prac- 
tices are more modest in size and yet whose work 
shows a more consistently high standard of design 
and a more individual quality. 

In the illustrations, a better selection of British 
designs could have been shown, particularly in archi- 
tecture, but the continental and United States designs 
are more favourably chosen. 

Yet, on the whole, here is a book of value to manu- 
facturers, designers and students of design alike. 

G. ENGLESMITH 


IF IT’S AN ART BOOK .... 
WE HAVE IT! 


Our selection of fine imported and American 
art books is unequalled in Canada 


Books sent postage free with all orders accompanied 
by remittance 


Classic Bookshop 


1380 ST. CATHERINE WEST 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 


ATTENTION 
Teachers of Fine Art 


Do you teach oil and watercolour painting to 
students? If so you will be interested in this 
announcement! 


Canadian Art Laboratory Limited is preparing an 
extensive catalogue of qualified Canadian Art Teachers 
from Coast to Coast. 

This catalogue will be circulated throughout Canada, 
to interested parties, who are beginning to paint, or who 
from time to time ask us for advice in gaining scope in 
their painting. 

Copies will be distributed to all Artist Supply Dealers 
for counter pick up. 

We would appreciate your help in making this a com-* 
prehensive list to aid those interested in building up 
their knowledge in Art. 

Here is how you can help us. Send us your name and 
address, together with a short letter on what training 
you have had, how many students you normally -teach, 
and where you are prepared to teach both during the 
summer and winter. 


SEND ALL LETTERS TO 


Canadian Art Laboratory Limited 
536 EASTERN AVE., TORONTO 


Artists Oil Colours 


MADE IN CANADA 


Distributors for 
CANADIAN ART LABORATORY MATERIALS 


GRUMBACHER BRUSHES, CRAFTINT SUPPLIES 
REEVES ENGLISH MATERIALS 
PRANGS TEXTILE COLORS 


GEHRKE’S ARTISTS MATERIALS 


566 SEYMOUR ST. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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FORTY DRAWINGS.:By Ronald Searle. London: 
Cambridge University Press; Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada. $3.00. 


In concluding his excellent preface to this book 
of drawings, Frank Kendon remarks: “The draw- 
ings have been arranged in an approximate order of 
date. The artist was twenty at the beginning of the 
book and twenty-five at the end of it. War hurries 
experience and maturity upon the young. Some 
spirits can take its haste and rashness and grow by 
them, where others (with fewer resources) may be 
injured.” 

To look at these drawings is to realize immediately 
that, at the comparatively young age of twenty, 
Ronald Searle was already an accomplished draughts- 
man. What happened to his spirit and his develop- 
ment as an artist, is revealed as one turns the pages. 
Searles’ war experience was to culminate in a three 
and a half year period in a Japanese prisoner of war 
camp where some of the most moving of these 
drawings were made. Each drawing, in itself, is 
technically skilful and one finds, not only a matur- 
ing sense of comment on the things seen and experi- 
enced in the later drawings, but also a more mature 
and personal expression in the technical sense. Essen- 
tially Searle is a draughtsman who has obviously 
been nourished in the great classical tradition and 
therefore the better equipped to convey his emo- 
tional reaction to his whole experience. The import- 
ance of this sound technical knowledge is something 
which we, in Canada, seem either to have neglected 


or consciously considered to be of no very great 
importance. 

The selection of drawings reproduced in this book 
were chosen for reasons other than historical and 
we are asked to consider it as a book of drawings, 
rather than a book of war drawings. All of the 
drawings can be enjoyed for their own intrinsic 
aesthetic qualities. Why is it that, in Canada, we 
are inclined to dismiss drawings as unimportant? 
How often does one see drawings in an exhibition, 
let alone an exhibition of drawings? The two 
obvious answers would seem to be: (a) a lack of 
competent draughtsmen, which should be remedied 
by greater emphasis being placed on sound training 
in draughtsmanship in our art schools; (b) a lack 
of appreciation of drawings as works of art by alas, 
not only the public, but often by various art soci- 
eties and other exhibiting agencies. The latter, it 
would seem, consider that size, (not less than 20” x 
24”) and medium (oil is often stipulated) are two of 
the most important elements in the making of a 
work of art. 

This book can be studied with profit and enjoy- 
ment by the professional artist, the student, and the 
layman. The drawings themselves are beautifully 
reproduced with care taken to preserve the subtleties 
of line and tone in the originals, the whole being a 
piece of bookmaking in keeping with the good taste 
and discrimination one usually associates with the 
best in English publications of this kind. 

Wut A. Oscitvie 
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ESTATES PURCHASED 


WATSON ART GALLERIES 


(ESTABLISHED 1897) 
1434 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 


MONTREAL 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 


Canadian and European Artists 
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DUTCH PAINTING. By J. B. Manson. 32 pp., 44 
plates, 4 in colour. London: Avalon Press and 
Collins, revised edition, 1946. (Canadian distribu- 
tors: Collins). $2.50. 

This small picture-book is one of a series dedicated 
to the national schools of European painting. It con- 
tains four colour reproductions of rather poor 
quality, forty-one monochrome reproductions of 
much superior quality, and a text about equally 
devoted to a description of the special characteristics 
of the Dutch school and to a series of thumb-nail 
sketches of the principal artists who composed it. 
The choice of illustrations has been governed by a 
wish to include as wide as possible a representation 
of the school as a national phenomenon, even at the 
sacrifice of quality, with the result that the greatest 
of all, Rembrandt, is but scantily represented in the 
collection. For the same reason apparently, Mr. 
Manson has omitted reproductions of the work of 
Dutch artists in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
as too Flemish or Italianate to be truly national. 
Rather inconsistently, however, the author includes 
ae by Jongkind, Maris, and Israels at the end 
of his list 

There is no school of painting in European art 
which can be more exactly labelled “national” than 
that which flourished in the seventeenth century in 
the United Provinces, as there was no state which 
attained as crystallized formation as Holland did 
in that, its greatest age. Its arts were one facet, and 
no less brilliant a facet for being bounded by those 
other conditions of Dutch life, an aggressive, self- 
assured, and prosperous society, living by trade, 
Protestant in the main and inexhaustible in its, affec- 
tion for the hard-won land. The author of this book 
describes these limiting factors as they are revealed 
in the pictorial concept, in the subject chosen, and 
in the careers of the artists. Reserving Hals, Rem- 
brandt and Vermeer for special study, he discusses 
the remaining artists under the categories of por- 
traitists, genre and _ still-life painters, landscape, 
architecture and marine painters. Of the three who 
are singled out for separate notice by reason of their 
quality, Hals and Vermeer may be considered as 
the noblest examples of purely native types; but, for 
Mr. Manson, Rembrandt constitutes an enigma of 
genius, since there is “nothing merely national in 
his outlook”. In a study of this kind, however, it 
does not diminish his stature to enlarge upon the 
manner in which he belonged to the Dutch school, 
describing the accepted conventions and tested com- 
promises through which his genius could be pro- 
ductive in its environment. It is the chief criticism 
of the essay that the author has favoured a biogra- 
phical-catalogue organization which puts stress upon 
the contribution of the individual and slights the 
study of the cultural climate which stimulated this 
“national” art. Accordingly, though each is separ- 
ately interesting, there is a slight divergence in pur- 
pose between the illustrations and the text. 


G. STEPHEN VICKERS 


Gordon Pfeiffer 
Albert Cloutier 


Irwin Crossthwaite 


THE GALLERY 


73 Albert Street, Ottawa 


E. H. Mac- 


“At Wapta Camp” by J 
Donald, R.C.A., 1873-1932. Price $75. 
This fine sketch is now on view to-" 
gether with other superb examples by 
this famous Canadian artist. 


EST. eB 1932 


LAING GALLERIES 


60 BLOOR ST. E. TORONTO 


ROBERT OLIVER 


ART GALLERY 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 
Specialists in all types of 
FRAMING 
GALLERY RENTED FOR EXHIBITIONS 
1486 Sherbrooke, W. Montreal 
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SOFT-GROUND ETCHING 


Continued from page 74 

after fifteen minutes over lines of medium 
weight. The same lapse of time is needed 
before the fine, sharp lines bite and as much 
again is needed to see the light, hazy tones 
come in. This delayed action explains the 
deeper intaglio of heavy lines and the slight 
one of the hazy tones, with their short expo- 
sure to the mordant. Ten minutes after the 
lightest tone has started to bite, the plate is 
ready. 

Removal of the ground, inking and wiping 
of the plate are known operations, Neither is 
the printing work at the press different from 
that of other intaglio media. I should warn 
the print-maker of one weakness of the soft 
ground plate: it is a perishable plate, its life 
between that of a line etching and a dry- 
point. 


The Improved Ground 

The original soft-ground had no complete 
adhesion to the metal. This fault has been 
remedied with the addition of a “stain”, a 
penetrating agent. The success of this addi- 
tion proved itself in a further advantage: 
stopping-out varnish may be freely used over 
this new ground. This enables the etcher to 
“stage” the biting of a soft-ground plate. The 
old ground used to stick to the brush when 
stopping-out varnish was applied for staging 
or repair. 

Staging means to work out densely graphic 
parts that should appear delicate and light in 
the print with the same strength of stroke as 
the emphatic parts. But whilst the latter are 
given full-time biting, the former are stopped 
out at half-time and their intaglio will be of 
only half depth. 

The illustration, Fallen Rock, distinctly 
shows this advantage. The birches above the 
rock and the distant opposite shore are stage 
areas. The lighter reflection on the underside 
of the protruding flat rock is another stage. 
By contrast, the sketchy, granulous wave 
lines in the water are not staged. They show 
the response of this ground to a delicate flat 
stroke of the red pencil. 

This variety of attack, and the resulting 
diversity of intaglio, may be even more 
clearly detected in the second illustration, 
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Landing on the Nottawasaga River. In this 
plate I deliberately exposed the new ground 
to the most rigorous test. 

This print was done on a zinc plate. Zinc 
is known to be unfavourable to all the 
grounds because of its greasy surface polish 
and is particularly bad for soft-ground. 
Furthermore, zinc heats up by the chemical 
exchange with the acid, reaching up to a 
temperature increase of from fifteen to 
twenty degrees. The old ground, melting and 


. detaching from the metal 4 the added heat, 


invariably gave an unwanted “speckled trout” 
intaglio, deriving from acid piercing. 

With the new ground, zinc gave me none 
of these troubles. The second illustration 
shows several shades of staging in the sky 
and in the water to the left. In the remainder 
of the print, the variety of stroke—sharp or 
granulous, hard black or hazy —may be 
clearly seen. And it proves conclusively that 
the full range of a characteristic pencil draw- 
ing may be brought out in a plate print. 

Editor’s note: the author of this article has asked 
us to tell any of our readers who wish to use the 


new soft-ground to write directly to him at 4 
Westmoreland Ave. Toronto 4, Ontario. 


EVERYTHING IN COLOUR FOR THE ARTIST AND ART TEACHER 
FROM CANADA'S FAMOUS COLOUR HOUSE 
CANADIAN ART LABORATORY - TORONTO, CANADA 
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ADA 


THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 


In the twenties, Arthur Lismer: was heard in Sarnia, 
urging Art for Children, and now he is saying “It 
has come”. 


Sarnia Sketch Club, two years old, thirty members, 
has had groups in art studies through the Extension 
Department of Western University, with resulting 
gains in practice and purpose. This club endorses 
Saturday art classes for young people, and also it is 
hopefully expected that the Board of Education will 
start night classes in art. Parents have been asking 
for children’s art classes for which these hurdles 
would have to be ‘cleared: provision for administra- 
tion by some competent organization; a fund to help 
meet the expense of teaching, supplies, and inci- 
dentals; suitable clacs room, well located; teachers 
with vision, greatly interested. 


In the Hanna Memorial School, the Home and 
School Club, 375 members (mothers and fathers) 
would administer such classes drawn from the public 
and separate schools. Funds will be raised through 
a public auction of pictures donated by artists in 
Toronto, London, Kitchener, and Sarnia, to be 
augmented by artists in other centres. The auction 
is promoted and organized by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce assisted by representatives from the 
Sketch Club. 


Teaching will be by an art master in London, 
assisted by an ex-school teacher from another city, 
now living in Sarnia. 

Yours truly, 


W. G. L. Spauvine, 
President, Sarnia Sketch Club, 
Sarnia, Ontario. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ray Atherton, who has had a distinguished career 
in the United States diplomatic service, has taken a 
great interest in Canadian art and he likes to paint 
himself in his leisure time. 

Arthur Lismer, R.C.A., who was one of the origi- 
nal members of the Group of Seven, is now educa- 
tional director for the Art Association of Montreal. 


Andrew Bell has recently become the Toronto re- 
presentative for this magazine. 


Nicholas Hornyansky, who was born in Hungary, 
came to Canada in 1929. He is president of the 
Society of Canadian Painter-Etchers and Engravers. 

Louis Muhlstock is equally well known for his 
landscape paintings in oils and his many fine draw- 
ings of nudes. He lives in Montreal. 


Mount Allison School 


Fine and Applied Arts 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 


Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., 0.S.A., 
Director 


Three Year Courses leading to 
Certificates in Fine or Applied Arts. 


Four Year Course leading to a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. 


Calendar on request. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 


Master TECHNIQUES 
Murat PaIntING 
Book ILLUSTRATION 
Textite DestGN-LETTERING 
FasHION ILLUSTRATION 
Prospectus on Request 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL oF ART 


Cambie G Dunsmuir Director: Charles H. Scott, A.R.C.A. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 
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Gifts with a touch of indigenous 
_ charm... 


A. J. Freiman Limited 


offers “quelque chose de chez nous” 
to the Christmas shopper. 


Ceramics from St. Jean-Port-Joli 

Wood Sculptures from Phillipsburg 
Woven Rugs from Beloeil 

Wrought Iron Work from Ste. Hyacinthe 


Te delicate talent of the French Canadian artist . . . a 
Latin imagination inspired by tones of a colourful landscape . . . shapes and 
designs reminiscent of the lace patterns of old Normandy intermingled with 
revolutionary trends of avant garde influence . . . a novelty of novelties all 
labelled “recherché” . . . works of religious impression or works typical of 
Quebec's sympathetic humour . . . gift suggestions for all purses . . . a 
“must” for all purses. 


L‘'ARTISANAT DU QUEBEC 


FOURTH FLOOR 
Ottawa 


A. J. Freiman Limited 


Winsor & Newton 
Artists’ Or Cotors—Srupio TusBes ART MATERIALS 
are still in short supply 


Srupents’ Or Covors, 


SincLe Tupes ON Ly However 
Lonpon Oi Cotors, Stupio Tuses We are receiving shipments of 
Artists’ Water CoLtors—} Pans 
AND TUBES REMBRANDT 
CanapiIAN Art Lasporatory—} Strupio 
AND Stupio TUBES and OR PI 
Corron Canvas, Linen Canvas— OIL COLOURS 
27" To 82” FROM HOLLAND 
M. GruMBACHER Artists’ MATERIALS 
Catalogue. Given Free ' Visit our new store 
105 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
Just two doors east 
LIMITED 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY 


1387 St. Catherine Street, West CoO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL 25, QUE. 
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